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DIVINING  NATURE 

Susan  Lubowsky  Talbott,  Executive  Director 


In  the  woods,  we  return  to  reason  and  faith.  — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Nature 


Underlying  the  art  in  "Divining  Nature"  is  the  pre-Christian 
concept  of  a  holy  spirit  present  or  reflected  in  natural  phenom- 
ena. Centuries  later,  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance 
encoded  fauna  and  flora  such  as  the  rose,  the  lily,  and  the  dove 
with  religious  meaning.  In  mid-nineteenth-centurv  America,  a 
group  of  artists,  poets,  and  philosophers  known  as  the  Tran- 
scendentalists  turned  away  from  the  nation's  burgeoning 
industrialism  and  instead  sought  divine  revelation  in  nature.  As 
the  millennium  approaches,  a  number  of  artists  have  broken 
with  a  mainstream  that  favors  cynicism  above  beauty,  to  recon- 
nect with  what  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  Transcendcntalist 
essayist,  called  "the  plantations  of  God."  "The  noblest  minis- 
try of  nature,"  he  believed,  "is  to  stand  as  the  apparition  of 
God."  The  search  for  this  apparition  is  still  fundamental  to  the 
works  in  "Divining  Nature." 

Each  of  the  ten  artists  in  the  exhibition  en\'isions  nature 
as  transcendent.  For  some,  nature  symbolizes  the  inexorable 
voyage  from  life  to  death — a  memento  of  human  mortal- 
ity. Others  follow  the  path  of  Emerson  and  nineteenth-century 
painters  such  as  Thomas  Cole  who  depicted  the  wilderness  as 
the  kingdom  of  God.  What  artists  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth- 
century  face,  however,  is  not  the  moral  or  philosophical 
repercussions  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  but  the  specter  of 
medical  and  environmental  disaster. 

The  AIDS  epidemic  has  figured  prominently  in  the  art 
of  the  past  decade,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  ironic  rather  than 
spiritual  approach  to  death.  Contrary  to  this  mainstream,  Tho- 
mas Woodruff  and  Peter  Edlund  look  to  nature  and  its  cycles 
for  spiritual  reconciliation.  Their  elegies  commemorate  death 


in  a  universal  context  that  transcends  personal  loss.  Edlund  sees 
the  natural  world  as  one  of  struggle  for  power  and  control,  often 
resulting  in  death.  Like  the  seventeenth-century  painters  of 
F«?/ir/7,f  pictures,  Edlund  speaks  to  the  transitory  nature  of  life. 
The  Making  of  Dirt,  which  portrays  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
where  death  is  always  imminent  and  where  all  physical  matter 
eventually  returns  to  the  soil,  points  to  a  spiritual  path  for  ac- 
cepting the  inevitable. 

In  a  series  of  paintings  entitled  The  Secret  Charts, 
prompted  bv  a  friend's  grueling  death  from  AIDS,  Woodruff 
creates  a  veritable  language  of  death.  Each  "chart"  represents 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Religious  symbols  and  magical  signs 
appear  like  apparitions  in  a  pastoral  landscape.  Birds,  flowers, 
and  thorns  surround  the  unfiu'led  charts,  and  sometimes  faces 
appear,  recalling  the  Shroud  of  Tlumu  or  Veronica's  Veil. 

Jacquelyn  McBain  paints  symbolic  portraits  of  the  saints 
as  flowers.  Like  Edlund  and  Woodruff,  she  embraces  martyr- 
dom ancf  death.  Crafted  in  the  spirit  of  jeweled  medieval 
religious  reliquaries,  McBain's  portraits  focus  on  the  conflict 
between  holiness  and  evil — in  her  imagery,  between  hothouse 
flower  and  insect  predator.  For  McBain,  "nature  neither  gives 
nor  expects  mercy."  Yet  it  is  mercy  for  a  dying  natural  world 
that  she  ultimately  seeks  in  works  like  Saint  Godberta  Indicat- 
injj  the  Biohazard  Symbol. 

Darren  Waterston  also  ponders  mortalit)'  by  loolcing  back 
to  a  tradition  of  religious  art  in  which  the  elements  of  physical 
life,  such  as  blood,  became  symbols  of  spiritual  immortality. 
Drips,  swirls,  orbs,  sacs,  and  bubbles  float  among  birds  and 
flowers  in  his  paintings.  The  fauna  and  flora  are  both  decora- 
tive and  symbolic,  as  in  medieval  art,  and  he  calls  the  drips  and 
bubbles  "stigmata,"  a  reference  to  Christ's  wounds  as  well  as 
to  bodily  fluids.  Through  nature,  Waterston  connects  with  what 
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he  calls  the  "shadow  side"  of  transfiguration — the  corporeal 
realm  where  physical  decay  counterbalances  spiritual  transfor- 
mation. 

The  landscape  as  a  place  of  transcendence  can  be  traced 
to  the  Renaissance,  when  painters  began  to  use  backgrounci 
scenery  to  reinforce  the  moral  allegories  played  out  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  paysa/je  moralise  depicted  good  and  evil  through 
symbols  such  as  a  steep  and  rocky  path  leading  to  virtue  in 
opposition  to  an  easily  traverseci  path  to  vice.  By  the  mici-nine- 
teenth  century,  the  Transcendentalist  movement  in  America  and 
the  Romantic  movement  in  Europe  had  elevated  the  status  of 
landscape  painting.  Artists  such  as  Frederic  Edwin  Church  and 
Caspar  David  Friedrich  searched  for  the  sublime  in  remote  and 
exotic  landscapes,  while  Thomas  Cole,  Thomas  Moran,  and 
Albert  Bierstadt  infused  the  American  wilderness  with  a  gran- 
deur that  matched  Emerson's  vision  of  nature  as  the  domain 
of  God.  It  was  an  Edenic  New  World  that  these  painters  de- 
picted— one  that  crossed  the  traditional  boundaries  between 
secular  and  sacred  art. 

The  paintings  of  John  Beerman,  Michael  De  Jong,  and 
April  Gornik  clearly  emulate  the  sanctified  landscapes  of  their 
nineteenth-century  predecessors.  All  suggest  a  spiritual  vision 
that  separates  their  images  from  the  conventional  landscape 
genre.  De  Jong  and  Beerman  work  within  the  tradition  of  the 
Hudson  River  School,  founded  around  1825  by  Thomas  Cole. 
Eike  Cole  and  his  followers,  their  vision  of  Arcadia  is  rooted  in 
real  time  and  space.  De  Jong's  recent  paintings  portray  the 
woods  on  his  propert)'  in  rural  Pennsylvania.  Beerman  often 
paints  his  mother's  North  Carolina  farm,  as  in  Red  Clouds, 
Clnremont,  which  depicts  the  farm  at  sunset.  Twilight,  Beerman 
says,  is  a  transcendental  time,  "when  I  feel  very  close  to  God 


and  blessed  to  be  alive."  He  feels  a  particular  debt  to  Cole's 
contemporary,  Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  whose  luminous  paintings  of 
the  Maine  coast  inspired  him.  Retracing  his  forebear's  steps  in 
Maine,  Beerman  recalls,  "I  sat  watching,  waiting  for  Lane's 
scene  to  appear.  What  I  realized  was  that  Lane  had  brought  his 
own  inner  poetry  to  the  scene,  and  I  must  do  the  same." 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  beauty  of  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  lured  many  artists  to  rural  Pennsylvania.  The 
historical  presence  of  this  community  of  painters,  among  them 
George  Inness,  compelled  De  Jong  to  purchase  land  in  the  area. 
It  is  here  that  he  recently  created  the  paintings  on  exhibition. 
But  nostalgia  for  an  idealized  past  is  subsumed  by  De  Jong's 
sense  of  personal  loss  in  the  present,  and  his  dream  of  Arcadia 
is  a  fleeting  one.  Seen  as  if  through  a  camera's  lens,  De  Jong's 
tiny,  circumscribed  views  of  the  primordial  forest  threaten  to 
disappear  as  the  aperture  closes. 

Archet}'pal  symbols  appear  throughout  the  continuum  of 
sacred  art.  Mountains,  gardens,  water,  and  celestial  bodies  all 
have  rich  iconographic  significance  in  the  cycles  of  life  and 
death,  of  consciousness  and  transcendence.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  work  of  the  women  artists  in  the  exhibition  adapts  this 
tradition  to  the  modern  world  by  including  symbols  represent- 
ing the  feminine  side  of  nature:  the  paintings  of  McBain, 
Gornik,  and  Marsh  all  depict  icons  of  women's  fertility,  even  if 
the  symbolism  may  not  always  be  intentional.  Gornik,  paint- 
ing in  the  grand  scale  of  her  nineteenth-century  predecessors, 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  allusions  to  her  own  body  emerge 
from  Waterfall.  She  realized  later  that  the  painting  is  as  much 
about  the  containment  of  sexual  power  as  it  is  about  landscape. 
The  mist-covered  mountain  she  depicts  is  fractured  by  a  slit  of 
cascading  water.  As  early  as  the  Egyptian  cult  of  the  goddess 
Isis,  flowing  water  has  symbolized  the  font  of  life.  Mortality 
also  figures  strongly  in  Gornik's  vision  of  a  natural  world  that 
can  be  at  once  serene  and  disc]uieting.  Mojacar,  a  vast  and 
mountainous  panorama  roiling  with  distant  storms,  poses  the 
threat  of  apocalypse. 
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Thomas  Woodruff 

Hjc  Secret  Charts-Figure  X.  1994 


Darren  Waterston 
Tendrils,  1997 


opposite  above: 
Michael  De  Jong 
Untitled,  1998  " 

opposite  below: 
John  Beerman 

Winter  Twilight,  Seaside,  1997 
below: 

April  Gornik 
Mojcicar,  1988 
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Georgia  Marsh 

Somethinjj  Old  Samcthinjj  New  II,  1986 

right: 
Jeff  Joyce 
Mm,  1990 


Gregory  Crane 

Storm  Over  Paradise  Street,  1991 
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Georgia  Marsh's  sparsely  painted  phases  of  the  moon  are 
meditations  on  serenity.  For  Marsli,  the  moon  has  represented 
comfort  and  consolation  during  difficult  times.  Tracking  the 
moon's  cycles  has  always  been  a  way  of  marking  time  for  her — 
time  in  sync  with  her  own  monthly  cycle  as  a  woman.  All  the 
pairs  of  paintings  in  this  series  represent  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  cycle,  as  the  moon  metaphorically  dies  and  is  reborn  each 
month.  Marsh  here  works  within  the  tradition  of  ancient  soci- 
eties that  invested  the  moon,  like  flowing  water,  with  fertile 
power. 

Mountains  are  important  symbols  in  a  variet}'  of  religions 
that  spring  from  cults  of  nature.  In  Taoist  trat^ition,  as  histo- 
rian Simon  Schama  observed,  the  five  sacred  mountains  of 
ancient  China  "were  places  from  which  to  survey  not  the  pan- 
orama of  the  earth,  but  the  mysterious  immaterial  essence  of 
its  spirit."  And  so,  too,  in  the  history  of  art,  where  mountains 
have  marked  the  way  to  spiritual  transcendence.  Jeff  Joyce  was 
born  in  Winston-Salem  and  raised  in  Pilot  Mountain,  North 
Carolina.  He  lived  for  a  year  in  Japan,  and  his  renderings  of 
mist-covered  mountains  bespeak  his  background.  Although 
Joyce's  debt  to  Chinese  painting  is  apparent  in  the  series  on 
display,  the  mountain  scenes  of  Caspar  David  Friedrich  were 
his  immediate  inspiration.  The  theme  of  the  mountain  wanderer 
is  the  common  thread — looking  out  over  a  sea  of  mist  in 
Friedrich's  painting,  depicted  as  a  vagabond  or  pilgrim  in  me- 
dieval and  Renaissance  painting,  or  as  a  hermit  poet  in  Chinese 
painting.  Joyce,  however,  places  the  viewer  in  the  role  of  the 
wanderer,  forcing  the  eye  to  rove  from  peak  to  peak:  "the  wan- 
derer became  the  prime  idea  and  the  mountain  peaks  became 
the  islands  in  the  sea  of  mist." 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  depicted  throughout  sacred  art,  has 
also  inspired  secular  visions.  Gregory  Crane's  depictions  of 
fenced  gardens  in  Brooklyn,  New  England,  and  the  Northwest 
all  express  his  "reverence  for  nature  and  its  chaos."  His  vision 
of  Eden  is  often  gritty  and  unconventional.  He  transforms  the 
lowly  or  mundane  landscape  into  a  sacred  space — "an  illusion 


that  isn't  immediately  apparent  in  the  actual  scene."  In  Entrance 
to  the  Garden,  a  tree  twists  and  bends  in  the  foreground  and  a 
cross  can  be  discerned  in  the  configuration  of  a  tiistant  fence. 
The  tree  refers  to  the  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil  in  the  original  Garden,  while  the  cross  sug- 
gests that  redemption  is  possible,  even  in  a  commonplace 
garden. 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples."  Thus  William 
Cullen  Bryant  began  his  poem  "A  Forest  Hymn"  in  1849.  Yet 
when  modernism  heralded  the  Machine  Age  at  the  advent  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  tactt)ry  replaced  the  grove  as  the 
symbolic  cathedral.  Perhaps  this  was  when  the  magical  aspect 
of  art  withdrew  behind  the  avant-garde  movements  that 
changed  the  course  of  art  history.  Describing  the  foundation 
of  magical  practice,  William  Butler  Yeats  concludes  "that  the 
borders  of  our  memories  are  as  shifting,  and  that  our  memo- 
ries are  a  part  of  one  great  memory,  the  memory  of  Nature 
herself  [and]  that  this  great  mind  and  great  memory  can  be 
evoked  by  symbols."  By  evoking  those  very  symbols,  the  art- 
ists in  "Divining  Nature"  strive  to  regain  the  magic  of  art. 
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Works  ill  the  Exhibition 


JOHN  BEERMAN 

Born  1958,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Lives  in  South  Nyack,  New  York 

Door  County,  Morning,  1996 

Oil  on  canv  as 

20  72  X  24  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  David  Beitzel 
Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 

Full  Moon,  from  the  Sloop,  Clearwater, 
1996 

Oil  on  linen 
20  72  X  26  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  David  Beitzel 
Gallerv,  New  York,  New  York 

Red  Clouds,  Clnremont,  1996 
Oil  on  canvas 
32  X  46  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  David  Beitzel 
Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 

Shooting  Star,  1996 
Oil  on  linen 
16  X  20  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  David  Beitzel 
Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 

Seaside  Sunset,  1997 

Oil  on  linen 

14  72  X  19  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  David  Beitzel 
Gallerv,  New  York,  New  York 

White  Cloud,  Wisconsin  Marsh,  1997 

Oil  on  linen 

16  72  X  22  72  in. 

Collection  of  Lisa  and  Todd  Retallack, 
South  Nyack,  New  York 

Winter  Twilight,  Seaside,  1997 

Oil  on  linen 

20  72  X  30  72  in. 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Weinstein, 
Scarsdale,  New  York 

GREGORY  CRANE 

Born  1951,  Bremerton,  Washington 
Lives  in  Brooklvn,  New  York 

Entrance  to  the  Garden,  1990-91 
Oil  on  linen 
25  X  17  in. 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

Storm  Over  Paradise  Street,  1991 

Oil  on  linen 

35  74  X  39  74  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 


MICHAEL  DE  JONG 

Born  1962,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
Lives  in  New  York,  New  York 

Untitled,  1998 

Oil  on  panel 

2  7"*  in.  diameter 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  P.P.O.W., 
New  York,  New  York 

Untitled,  1998 

Oil  on  panel 

2  7-4  'f  -  diameter 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  P.P.O.W., 
New  York,  New  York 

Untitled,  1998 

Oil  on  panel 

2  7*  in.  diameter 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  P.P.O.W., 
New  York,  New  York 

Untitled,  1998 

Oil  on  panel 

2  7*  in-  diameter 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  P.P.O.W., 
New  York,  New  York 

Untitled,  1998 

Oil  on  panel 

2  7*  in-  diameter 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  P.P.O.W., 
New  York,  New  York 

PETER  EDLUND 

Born  1959,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Lives  in  New  York,  New  York 

Swarm,  1994 
Oil  on  canvas 
32  X  24  in. 

Collection  of  Raymond  Shechan, 
New  York,  New  York 

Fear  of  the  Inevitable,  1996 
Oil  on  canvas 
18  X  14  in. 
Private  collection 

The  Making  of  Dirt,  1996 
Oil  on  canvas 
30  X  36  in. 

Collection  of  Jonathan  Schwartz, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

The  Universe  of  Battle,  1997 
Oil  on  canvas 
20  X  24  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Jack  Shainman 
Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 


APRIL  GORNIK 

Born  1953,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Lives  in  New  York,  New  York 

Mojacar,  1988 
Oil  on  linen 
72  X  100  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Edward  Thorp 
Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 

Waterfall,  1995 
Oil  on  linen 
70  X  62  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Edward  Thorp 
Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 

JEFF  JOYCE 

Born  1956,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Lives  in  Leonia,  New  Jersey 

Heroic  Landscape  XI,  \99(i 
Oil  on  canvas 
68  X  73  in. 

Collection  of  William  and  Karen  Lauder, 
New  York,  New  York 

Mist,  1990 
Oil  on  canvas 
88  X  53  in. 

Courtesy  of  Winston  Wiichter  Fine  Art, 
New  York,  New  York 

Mist  VI  (Terra  Verte),  1992 
Oil  on  panel 
80  X  41  in. 

Courtesy  of  Winston  Wachter  Fine  Art, 
New  York,  New  York 

Study  (Peaks),  1991 

Oil  on  paper 

28  78  X  27  78  in. 

Courtesy  of  Winston  Wachter  Fine  Art, 
New  York,  New  York 

GEORGIA  MARSH 

Born  1950,  Olean,  New  York 
Lives  in  New  York,  New  York 

Sotncthiufi  Old  Something  New  II,  1986 
Vinyl  gouache  on  can\'as 
2  parts,  18  X  18  in.  each 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

L'Une  d'eux,  1987 
Vinyl  gouache  on  canvas 
2  parts,  18  X  18  in.  each 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

Per  Arnica  Silentia  Lunae,  1987 
Vinyl  gouache  on  canvas 
2  parts,  48  x  48  in.  each 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 
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JACQUELYN  MCBAIN 

Born  1954,  Tucson,  Arizona 
Lives  in  Pasadena,  Califonia 

The  Martvrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian,  1994 
Oil  on  panel 
71/2x7  1/2  in. 

Collection  of  Jack  Ledwitii,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Saint  Francis  of  Assist,  1994 
Oil  on  panel 
7  '/2  X  7  1/2  in. 

Collection  ot  Cliristina  Brown,  Belleviic, 
Washington 

Saint  Roch  and  the  Plague  ofFfojjs,  1994 
Oil  on  panel 
7  72  X  7  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Little  john 
Contemporary,  New  York,  New  York 

Saint  Affatha's  Breasts,  1995 
Oil  on  panel 
7Vi^7  72  in. 

Collection  of  Christina  Brown,  Bellevue, 
Washington 

Saint  Benen  with  Worms,  1995 
Oil  on  panel 
7  72  X  7  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  Vernon  and  Marsha  Bohr, 
Pasadena,  California 

and  Littlejohn  Contemporary,  New  York, 
New  York 

Saint  Dymphna  and  Her  Father,  1995 
Oil  on  panel 
7  72  X  7  72  in. 

Collection  of  Mary  Grace  Benson, 
New  York,  New  York 

Saint  Godberta  Indicating  the  Biohazard 
Symbol,  1995 
Oil  on  panel 
7  72  X  7  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  Bryan  Cary,  Rowayton, 
Connecticut,  and 

Littlejohn  Contemporary,  New  Yc)rk, 
New  York 

Saint  Peter  of  Alcantara,  1995 
Oil  on  panel 
7  72  X  7  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  Bryan  Cary,  Rowayton, 
Connecticut,  and 

Littlejohn  Contemporary,  Nev\'  York, 
New  York 

The  Vision  of  Saint  Hubert,  1995 
Oil  on  panel 
7  72  X  7  72  m. 

Collection  of  Vernon  and  Marsha  Bohr, 
Pasadena,  California 


Saint  Emydjjiits  Invoked  Ajjainst 
Earthquakes  and  Continental  Drift,  1996 
Oil  on  panel 
7  72  X  7  '/2  in. 

Collection  of  John  R.  McCuish, 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Saint  Joan  of  Arc  Burned  as  a  Witch  and 
Herbalist,  1996 
Oil  on  panel 
7  '/ix7  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Littlejohn 
Contemporary,  New  York,  New  York 

Saint  Ambrose  and  the  Killer  Bees,  1997 
Oil  on  panel 
7  72  X  7  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Littlejohn 
Contemporary,  New  York,  New  York 

Saint  Goar  Invoked  A^gainst  Whirlpools  and 
Cyclones  South  of  the  Equator,  1997 
Oil  on  panel 

7  72  X  7  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Littlejohn 
Contemporary,  New  York,  New  York 

Halluci^cnia  and  Saint  Hilary  for 
Backward  Children,  1997 
Oil  on  panel 

8  72  X  8  72  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Littlejohn 
Contemporary,  New  York,  New  York 

Saint  Ait/justine  in  His  Manichaean  Phase 
With  a  Madajjascar  Moon  Moth,  1998 
Oil  on  panel 
8  72  X  8  72  in. 
Private  collection 

DARREN  WATERSTON 

1965,  Fresno,  California 

Lives  in  Denman  Island,  British  Columbia 

Avatar,  1997 
Oil  on  panel 
24  X  24  in. 

Courtesy  of  Charles  Cowles  Gallery,  Inc., 
New  York,  New  York 

Novem,  1997 
Oil  on  can\'as 
84  X  48  in. 

Courtesy  of  Charles  Cowles  Gallery,  Inc., 
New  York,  New  York 

Tendrils,  1997 
Oil  on  panel 
32  X  24  in. 
Private  collection 


THOMAS  WOODRUFF 

Born  1957,  New  Ilochelle,  New  York 
Lives  in  New  York,  New  York 

The  Secret  Charts-Fijjure  K,  1994 
Acrylic  on  linen 
34  X  30  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  P.P.O.W., 
New  York,  New  York 

The  Secret  Charts-Figure  P,  1994 
Acrylic  on  linen 
34  X  30  in. 

Collection  of  Jonathan  O'Hara, 
New  York,  New  York 

The  Secret  Charts-Figure  T,  1994 
Acrylic  on  linen 
34  X  30  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  P.P.O.W., 
New  York,  New  York 

The  Secret  Charts-Firiure  U,  1994 
Acrylic  on  linen 
34  X  30  in. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  P.P.O.W., 
New  York,  New  York 

The  Secret  Charts-Fijjure  X,  1994 
Acrylic  on  linen 
34  X  30  in. 

Collection  of  Lynn  Yamashita,  Berkel 
California 

Wishincf  Well,  1997 
Acrylic  on  Imcn 
66  X  66  in. 

Collection  of  Nick  Debs,  New  York, 
New  York 


MICHELLE    STUART:   THE   HEART   OF   THE  MATTER 


In  conjunction  with  "Di\ining  Nature,"  Michelle  Stuart  has 
created  an  installation  from  her  "natural  histories"  series.  Four 
beeswax-topped  tables  hold  seed-filled  sculptecl  wax  vessels; 
botanical  w  allworks  accompany  them,  metaphorically  referring 
to  the  need  for  awareness  about  the  fragility  of  life.  For  Stuart, 
diyinit)'  and  nature  are  inseparable,  their  relationship  as  ancient 
as  the  cultures  whose  reverence  and  symbiosis  with  nature  in- 
spire her  work. 


Seed  Contaitiers  #3,  1993 


Works  ill  the  Exhibition 

Michelle  Stuart:  The  Heart  of  the  Matter 

All  works  courtesy  of  the  artist  and 

John  Wcbcr  Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 

Adiantiim  Capilltis  Veneris  Mnjjnificiini,  1993 
Plant,  beeswa.x,  ink,  paper,  and  support 
23  '/2  X  15  '/2  in. 

Alsoplnla,  1993 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support 
23  72  X  15  '/2  in. 

Bactris  Chaetorachis  Hnrlinezca,  1993 
Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support 
23  72  X  15  72  in. 

C.avyola  I'ropinjja,  1993 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support,  with 
artist's  photograph 
23  7:  X  15  72  in. 

Caryola  Sobulifcra,  1993 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support 

23  72  X  15  72  in. 


Microlepia  Hirta  Christrada,  1993 
Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support 
23  72  X  15  72  in. 

Seed  Containers  #7,  1993 

Various  seeds,  beeswax,  and  pine  table 

37  X  25  74  X  26  74  in. 

Seed  Containers  #2,  1993 

Various  seeds  (Mexico),  beeswax,  and  pine 

table 

39  74  X  25  74  X  26  74  in. 

Seed  Containers  #3,  1993 

Various  seeds  (California),  beeswax,  and  pine 

table 

38  72  x  25  74  X  26  74  in. 

Aralia  Gracilis,  1994 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support 

23  72  X  15  72  in. 

Becan,  Campeche,  1994 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support,  with 
artist's  photograph 
23  72  X  15  72  in. 

Croton's  Faciatum,  1994 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support 

23  72  X  15  72  in. 


Hijigensia  Rocjtlt,  1994 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support 

23  72  X  15  72  in. 

Lyj^odiuni  Scandens,  1994 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support,  with 

artist's  photograph 

23  72  x  15  72  in. 

Nymphaca  Albiflorns,  1994 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support 

23  7:  x  15  72  in. 

Pteris  Aquilina,  1994 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support 

23  72  X  15  72  in. 

Kohitnlich,  Qiiintana  Roo,  1995 

Plant,  beeswax,  ink,  paper,  and  support,  with 

artist's  photograph 

23  72  x  15  72  in. 

Silent  Table  (Seed  Containers),  1996 

Seeds,  beeswax,  pine  table,  and  ten  containers 

37  72  X  25  74  X  26  74  in. 
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